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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 



Perhaps the most deeply interesting tradition in the 
Obscurity of ancient Irish history, is that well-assured 
belief of the commercial intercourse between this country 
and the Mediterranean, conducted by the Phenician mari- 
ners, at a period when the rest of western Europe was 
gunk in barbarism, unknown and unvisited by those na- 
tions who were then the most powerful and enlightened. 
Jn the most prosperous days of Carthage, about the fifth 
century before our era, two expeditions were fitted out 
for maritime discovery. One, commanded by Hanno, 
sailed southwards, and doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
performed the celebrated " Periplus," which has excited 
so much controversy amongst the learned. The other, 
under Himilco, steering northwards by the coast of Spain, 
from thence stretched across the Estrumnides, or Tin 
Isles, (the Scilly Isles,} two days* sail from which is the 
" larger Sacred Isle, inhabited by the Hiberni; and in 
the neighbourhood of the latter the island of the Albiones 
extends." 

€( In this short but circumstantial sketch , the features 
of Ireland are brought into view far more prominently 
than those of Britain. After a description of the hide- 
covered boats, or currachs, in which the inhabitants of 
those islands navigated their seas, the populousness of 
the isle of the Hiberni, and the turfy nature of its soil, 
are commemorated. But the remarkable fact contained 
5n this record^— itself of such antiquity— is, that Ireland 
■was then, and had been from ancient times, designated 
* The Sacred Island.' This reference of the date of her 
cariy renown, to times so remote as to be in Hirailco's 
days ancient, carries the imagination, it must be owned, 
far back into the depths of the past, yet hardly further 
than the steps of history will be found to accompany its 
flight/' 

JFrom the records of this expedition, preserved in a tern- 
pie at Carthage, Festus Avienus obtained the materials of 
this description of Ireland for his Latin poem "De Oris 
Maritraris/' written in the fourth century. Ireland, it is 
supposed, derived her title of the " Sacred Island,'' from 
the fact of her having become " the chosen depository of 
the Phenician worship in these seas." This superstition 
consisted in the adoration of the Sun, and of the elements ; 
and Mr. Moore conceives, that for the celebration of the 
rites of this worship the Round Towers were erected. 
Prom the discussion of the identity of the Sacred Island, 
as described in ancient authors, we transcribe the follow- 
ing passages : 

" But the fragment of antiquity the most valuable for 
the light it throws upon this point, is that extracted from. 
an .ancient geographer, by Strabo, in which we are told of 
an island near Britain, where sacrifices were offered to 
Ceres and Proserpine, in the same manner as at Samo- 
tthrace. # From time immemorial, the small isle of Samo- 
fchrace, in .the JEgean, was a favourite seat of idolatrous 
worship and resort; and on its shores the Cabiric Myste- 
ries had been established by the Phoenicians. These rites 
-were dedicated to the deities who presided over naviga- 
tion; and it was usual for mariners to stop at this island 
*>n their way to distant seas, and offer up a prayer at its 
#hrines for propitious winds and skies. From the words 
4ofthe geographer quoted by Strabo, combined with all 
the other evidence adduced, it may be inferred that Ire- 
land had become the Samothrace, as it were, of the wes- 
tern seas; that thither the ancient Cabiric gods had been 
wafted by the early colonisers of that region; and that, 
as the mariner used on his departure from the Mediterra- 
nean to breathe a prayer in the Sacred Island of the East, 
^o in the seas beyond the Pillars, he found another Sacred 
Island, where to the same tutelary deities of the deep his 
*TOWS and thanks were offered on his safe arrival. 

^ " In addition to all this confluence of evidence from 
jhigh authentic sources, we have likewise the traditions of 
Jreltnd herself, — pointing invariably in the same eastern 
«tfrection,-~her monuments, the names of her promonto- 
ries sndhill*, her old usages and rites, all bearing indeli- 
tty the same oriental stamp. In speaking of traditions, I 
mean not the fables which may in later times have been 
grafted upon them ; but those old, popular remembrances, 
transmitted from age to age, which, in all countries, fur- 
nish a track for the firit footsteps of history, when cleared 



of those idle weeds of fiction by which in time they be* 
come overgrown." l J 

A large portion of this volume is occupied by an account 
of the numerous learned men, who from the fifth to the 
eighth century spread abroad the fame of Irish genius 
The career of St. Patrick is given at some length. %1 
character of John Scotus Erigena, of whom a brief notict 
was given in the^ 8th number of the Journal, is summed 
up in the following words : 

" In addition to the honour derived to his country from 
the immense European reputation which he acquired he 
appears to have been, in the whole assemblage of* his 
qualities, intellectual and social, a perfect representative 
of the genuine Irish character, in all its various and versa- 
tile combinations. Combining humour and imagination 
with powers of shrewd and deep reasoning— the sparkle 

upon the surface as well as the mine beneath he yet 

lavished both these gifts imprudently, exhibiting on all 
subjects almost every^ power but that of discretion. Hit 
life, in its social relations, seems to have been marked by 
the same characteristic anomalies ; for while the simpli- 
city of his mind and manner, and the festive play of hit 
wit, endeared him to private friends, the daring hetero- 
doxy o£ his written opinions alarmed and alienated the 
public'rand rendered him at least as much feared as ad. 
mired." 

Among the most renowned of these ancient doctors, 
Mr. Moore's account of whom is very interesting and 
satisfactory, were Columba, the Apostle of the Highlands; 
Columbanus, the founder of the Monastery of Bobbio, in 
Italy ; and Virgilius, who asserted the sphericity of the 
earth, and the existence of antipodes — a notion which 
shocked the orthodox divines of those ignorant dayi, 
and had nearly brought him into unpleasant collision with 
the pope ; who, however, according to Mr. Moore, waj 
satisfied with Virgil's explanation, and afterwards made 
him Bishop of Saltzburg. 

But our space will not permit us to notice further, at 
present, the many eminent Irishmen who, it appears, were 
almost the only beacons of learning to Europe, during 
that dreary period of the stagnation of intellect. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF MEMORY. 
It has been justly remarked by Lord Bacon, that a good 
memory is to the actions of the mind, what animal vigour 
is to the movements of the body. Just as the limbs move 
with more elasticity and gracefulness when all the nmsclei 
are in healthful tone, so the intellectual movements are 
more lively and agile, when the memory is strong and re- 
tentive. This is a truth which every day's experience will 
serve to attest ; it cannot be denied but that men possess- 
ing good memories, (though their mental powers in other 
respects be but moderate,) excel, at least in the public 
professions of life, others who have the reflective powers 
much more strongly developed. To the public speaker a 
good memory is absolutely indispensable : by it he is ena- 
bled to retain in mind the various arguments of his oppo- 
nent, as well as his own arrangement in reply. Some per- 
sons exceed others in conversational talent, which arise* 
mostly from a good memory, faithfully retaining what they 
have read, and being able to use it on occasion.. Locke 
calls memory the storehouse of our ideas, and remarks, 
that invention and quickness of parts, which is commonly 
called genius, are the results of a good memory, or the 
being able immediately to call up those ideas which the 
mind has before received. It is hard to say on what pecu- 
liar mental organization this power of the mind depend*; 
some suppose that it is a natural gift not to be attained by 
human exertion; others, on the contrary, maintain that it 
is only dependant upon other actions of the mind, whica 
it is in our power to increase or relax — for instance, that a 
person giving earnest attention to a subject (which is a 
mere matter of volition) will find his memory good as 
relates to that subject. It is more than probable, that 
truth lies between the two ; and that though a good me- 
mory depends in some degree upon the natural power of 
the mind, yet that it can be much aided by exertion upon 
our part. Locke seems to be of this opinion, when he 
says that attention and repetition are helps to the memory. 



t HE DUBLIN PENNY JOtTftNAL. 



Nothing so much injures the memory as habits of inatten- 
tion. Cursory reading, where the mind makes no effort 
to recollect, but remains nearly passive while it just re- 
ceives the impressions which vanish almost as soon as they 
are made, is sufficient to destroy a memory even naturally 
good. There is a remarkable instance of memory told of 
a famous Roman orator, who having attended an auction 
for an entire day, distinctly recollected every article which 



was put up for sale, the name of the purchaser, and the 
price at which it was knocked down. There is no doubt, 
but that attention, earnestness, a sort Of steady fixedness 
of mind while we are employed in intellectual pursuits, 
are 'the chief sources of a good memory. How anxious, 
then, should we be to cultivate and improve thnt talent, 
which is the most valuable, inasmuch as without it al> 
other talents lose much of their force and vigour. 




KILKENNY CASTLfc- 



A side view and description of this ancient baronial 
edifice, for centuries the residence of the Butler or Or- 
monde family, was given in an early number of our first 
volume. As, however, it was not considered to give a fair 
representation of the building, we have, at the request of a 
friend, inserted the above accurate sketch. 

In addition to the description of the Castle already 
given in the number referred to, we may remark, that the 
ouilding occupies two sides of a quadrangle, and retains 
three round towers of the ancient castle, worked into spa- 
cious additions made by the first Duke of Ormonde. The 
chief front opens to a garden, in which were formerly a j 
fiftWtiw>.ai)A other decorations, in the style of * warmer l 



and less variable climate than that of Ireland. " The in- 
tenor,'' says Mr. Brewer, in his beauties of Ireland, " like 
the external features of this structure, has not experienced 
any important alterations since the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, and may be viewed as a curious example 
of the modes of disposal and decoration which then pre- 
vailed. The apartments are very numerous, but inconve- 
nient, and ill-adapted to the accommodation of a noble 
family in modern times. Beauty of proportion is not stu- 
died in any instance; and the arrangements for dignified 
entertainment are so deficient in method and extent, that 
we find, with surprise, the building, in its present state, 
was 9 nce the seat of splendour conspicuous in national 



